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BC’s inclusive education funding gap 


or years, British Columbia has been allocating far less money 

for special education to school districts than districts have been 
spending on special education. Meaningful inclusion for all students 
requires a broad array of supports—specialist teachers, educational 
assistants, learning resources, specialized equipment and more. There 
in turn require adequate financial resources. By underestimating 
how much school districts need for special education, the provincial 
government is making inclusion more difficult and forcing school 
districts to make tough decisions: should special education suffer or 
should cuts be made elsewhere to compensate? 


A persistent gap 


In 2016-17, the last school year for which we have audited spending 
data, the funding flowing from the Ministry of Education to school 
districts for special education covered just 58 per cent of what school 
districts ultimately spent on special education—a shortfall of $328 
million. Looking back, the average gap between funding and spending 
from 2007 to 2017 has been even larger: school districts received in 
special education grants on average 53 per cent of what they spent on 
special education in each of those ten years. 


Special education Special education Funding / 


District (By percentage gar! funding (2016-17) spending (2016-17) spending 


Central Coast $169,725 $679,791 $510,066 
Conseil scolaire francophone $2,663,250 $7,588,027 $4,924,777 
Nisga’a $264,200 $733,898 $469,698 
Gold Trail $970,850 $2,582,441 $1,611,591 
West Vancouver $3,483,903 $8,886,454 $5,402,551 
Nicola-Similkameen $1,664,900 $4,032,314 $2,367,414 
Fort Nelson $623,925 $1,399,403 $775,478 
Boundary $1,142,300 $2,488,795 $1,346,495 
Coquitlam $20,927,771 $44,903,994 $23,976,223 
Haida Gwai'i $406,100 $870,848 $464,748 46.6% 


Special education Special education 
funding (2016-17) spending (2016-17) 


Funding / 


District (by dollar gap) spending 


(cry) 


Surrey $62,967,688 $113,772,246 $50,804,558 
Vancouver $39,893,368 $70,266,215 $30,372,847 
Coquitlam $20,927,771 $44,903,994 $23,976,223 
Burnaby $17,378,776 $31,884,859 $14,506,083 
Delta $15,686,626 $28,597,328 $12,910,702 
Maple Ridge-Pitt Meadows $13,317,783 $26,162,075 $12,844,292 
Richmond $12,553,369 $25,357,773 $12,804,404 
Langley $17,954,731 $29,683,876 $11,729,145 
Greater Victoria $18,138,975 $28,781,044 $10,642,069 


Central Okanagan $18,765,075 $29,267,341 $10,502,266 


The sizeable and persistent province-wide gap conceals some 
significant variation and inequity between school districts. While 

no school district was allocated sufficient special education funding 
to cover its total special education spending in 2016-17, 16 districts 
received less than half of what they spent on special education, and 
four received under 40 per cent. Most of these 16 are among the 

less populous, more rural and remote of BC’s school districts, where 
prevalence rates of special needs tend to be higher. Larger, urban 
districts, on the other hand, tend to have gaps in funding in percentage 
terms closer to the average, but this leaves them tens of millions of 
dollars short of what they end up spending because their budgets are 
much larger. 
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Who is funded? 


One significant reason for the persistent gap between funding and 
spending for special education is a policy decision made by the 
Ministry of Education not to allocate funding for so-called “high 
incidence” categories of special needs. Currently, districts receive no 
additional funding from the Ministry for students with mild intellectual 
disabilities, learning disabilities, moderate behaviour issues, moderate 
mental illness or for those who are gifted. 


While the share of children with special needs designations has been 
relatively stable at between 10 and 11 per cent of the school-age 
student population since the late 1990s, the distribution between “low 
incidence” and “high incidence” designations has shifted. In 2000, 
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“high incidence” designations were 7.8 per cent of the total student 
population and “low incidence” designations accounted for just 2.7% of 
the total. In the past school year, 2017-18, the split was 5.8 per cent for 
“high incidence” and 5.2 per cent for “low incidence”. 


There are many factors that have impacted these shifts between 
designations, including a greater awareness of many special needs, 
better parent advocacy and shifts in diagnostic criteria. However, it is 
likely that changes in funding and in particular the removal of funding 
for “high incidence” designations as part of the 2002 reform of the 
provincial K-12 education funding formula has contributed to the 
changes in how children are designated—in addition, of course, to 
being a root cause of the gap itself. 


It is important to remember that students with “high incidence” 
designations also require support from the school system. In fact, 
simply because a need is more prevalent in the population does not 
automatically mean that it requires less support than one that is more 
rare. All students should receive the full support generated by their 
particular needs and this means that all students with special needs 
should be allocated additional funding to enable those needs to be met. 


Two models of funding special education 


The design of the funding formula used by the provincial Ministry of 
Education to distribute funds between school districts can also help 
explain patterns in funding for special education. 


Current block funding 


British Columbia’s existing funding formula for public education is 
centered on per-pupil funding. About four-fifths of all money allocated 
to school districts for operating expenditures is proportional to 

their full-time equivalent (FTE) student enrollment in a given year. 
Supplementary funding for inclusive education, which makes up 
about one-tenth of all operating funding, is also allocated based on 
enrollment. There are three types of per-student (here based ona 
simple headcount, not FTE) funding: 


- aLevel 1 amount, the highest for students designated as Physically 
Dependent or Deafblind, 


* aLevel 2 amount for students designated as having Moderate 
to Profound Intellectual Disabilities, a Disability/Chronic Health 
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Impairment, a Visual Impairment, Autism Spectrum Disorder or are 
Deaf or Hard of Hearing, and 


* _aLevel 3 amount, the lowest, for students who are designated 
under Intensive Behaviour Intervention/Serious Mental Illness. 


Currently, all money distributed under the funding formula, which 
amounts to nearly all operating funding, is “block funding” from 

the Ministry of Education to school districts. The Ministry puts no 
conditions on how any portion is spent. This means that special needs 
designations play a purely allocative role for the purposes of funding: 
they are used to calculate the amount of special education funding 
each district receives but do not tie funding amounts to particular 
students or supports. 


As noted above, the allocations for special education cover barely over 
half of what districts spend on special education services. In addition, 
all three levels of per-student funding amounts have fallen by five per 
cent in inflation-adjusted terms since 2010-11 because they have not 
been adjusted upwards sufficiently over time. 


Statistical-predictive funding 


In 2017, the new British Columbia government announced a review of 
the funding formula for public education. The final report of the panel 
tasked with this review is yet to be released but it is nearly certain 
significant changes are coming. A discussion paper released by the 
panel in the spring of 2018 focused on several potential far-reaching 
changes, with inclusive education one key area for change. The paper 
asked, “Should an alternative, non-diagnosis (or reporting-based) 
model of funding students with special needs be considered?” 


To see what answering this question in the positive would look like in 
practice, we can look to other jurisdictions. One increasingly common 
reform of funding for inclusive education has been to base allocation 
on statistical prediction of the prevalence of special needs, rather than 
actual student designations. 


Other provinces, such as Ontario or Nova Scotia, already use statistical 
modelling to allocate funding for inclusive education. A common way 
to do this is to use existing prevalence data (which can come from 
national or international statistics, or numbers of students identified 
at some point in the past) to distribute funding to school districts. 
These general prevalence rates are fed into a predictive model that 
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uses district-level demographic and other information (income levels, 
parental education levels, etc.) to predict district-specific prevalence. 
Ontario uses this model to allocate 37% of inclusive education funding; 
the other part comes from a universal per-pupil amount that can only 
be spent on special education. 


What’s next for special education funding in BC? 


It is difficult to say how British Columbia's funding model for inclusive 
education will evolve; however, it is clear that whatever direction reform 
takes, it will have a very large impact on the shape and sustainability 

of inclusive education itself. The current situation, where districts are 
forced to make up large funding shortfalls for inclusive education from 
the province, is clearly untenable. The gap between funding allocated 
for special education and actual spending on special education services 
is one major reason for the slow erosion of these services. 


And while there is both a need for more supportive and better 
resourced inclusion and a risk of over-medicalization of special needs, 
there are also clear dangers in delinking funding from identified 
student needs. Analytically, the problem with a statistical-predictive 
model is that it is a “black box”: there is no certainty that the funding 
outputs reflect the real needs of particular districts nor that the 
prevalence inputs reflect the real needs of the student population. 
Translated into practice, there are several key risks when this black box 
is applied to education financing: 


« — the lack of a link between particular students and funds creates 
even greater pressures to ration funds and the potential for 
students with needs to fall through the gaps—when funding isn’t 
targeted, kids lose and teachers burn out; 


* depending on how good the predictive model is, there is greater or 
lesser potential for there to be winner and loser districts, some with 
more funding than required, some with less; and 


* a significant portion of identification will stop happening if districts 
don't need to identify students to get funding; however, parents 
with the means to get identifications will do so and drive services 
to their children, potentially perpetuating inequities. 
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Reflecting on the impact of Ontario’s transition to a predictive model, 
economist Hugh Mackenzie summarizes these concerns well: “The 
breaking of the link between funding and needs has had profound 
implications for students, parents, teachers and special education 
administrators. For students and parents, there is no longer a link 
between needs and funding that can serve as a guide to available 
services. For teachers, there is no longer any link between special 
education needs identified in a classroom setting and additional 
resources to address those needs. The role of special education 
administrators has been transformed from one of enabling access to 
needed services to a gatekeeping role of rationing scarce resources 
and cost containment.” 


To build a truly inclusive K-12 education system in British Columbia, we 
will have to dedicate sufficient resources and identify the needs that 
these resources should be targeted to meet. 
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